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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Rupture oF THE NEGOCIATIONS. 
his is an occurrence at which I am no way 
urprised ; it is an event which I have fre- 
quently prepared the reader to expect; and 
when the character which this nation has 
assumed, the stamp which has been given 
lit, and the consequent bent of the public 
mind, are taken into.view, it ought to sur- 
rise nobody that the prospect before us is 
EN and exterminaiing war. Mat- 
ters have not just yet reached that. crisis, 
from which it can be clearly, inferred, that 
Ministers really intend giving their support 
tothe Bourbons ; though, if we believe the 
journals which call themselves ministerial, 
this is their secret wisl,.—--—Of this, how- 
ever, we cannot doubt, that the long en- 





 durance of the war: its continuance for the 


greater part of the lives of the present ge- 
neration; and the means which have been 
resorted to, to make it popular, are circum- 
stances which have rendered the views, the 
feelings, the custéms, nay the-very fashions, 
of the people, completely warlike, Every 
thing receivés its toue from the events of the 
wat; the influence of its occurrences, is 


other modern heroes, being talked of every 
where, froim the nursery-room to the board 
of our Cabinet Ministers inclusive, it can- 
not be wondered at, that the young as wejl 
as the old, the child, who.can scarcely lisp 
papa’s name, and the hoary head, whose 
tongue falters through the infirmities of old 
age, should all talk of war and warlike 
deeds; should have their very souls, as it 
were, modelled according to the ideas 
which are generally entertained.of the god 
of war. We are acommercial people; 
it is commerce that has elevated the couns 
try to the lofty station which she now o¢- 
cupies, and upon which, according to the 
system presently pursued, she must rely 
for future greatness. But clear and conclu- 
sive as these propositions appear, it js 
equally manifest, that, though the continu 
ance of the war has already almost annihj- 
lated commerce, and its prosecution must 
in future effectually retard its revival, still 
nothing will satisfy, nothing please, nothing 
gratify, this enterprizing aad commercial 
nation, but perpetual, desolating, barbarous 
war. 
that to the full. Their rulers have resolved 














to gratify their sanguinary disposition for 








not merely exempliGed in our public amuse- 
ments, but it determines our modes of 
dress; it regulates our domestic habits. It | 
is not conhned to the Exchange, to the cof- | 
fee-house, to the tavern, or to the beer- | 
house, but it forms the topic of conversa- | 
tion at all. our. meals, and is peculiarly the | 
theme of the chit-chat of the tea-table. | 
Formerly, the discussion of warlike exploits, | 
the comparative deeds of mighty warriors, | 
the merits and the demerits of their respe¢- 
tive operations, were held to be the pro- 
vince.only of the aged and the experienced, 
—— Now, such is the prevalence of the 
war mania, such the taste for every thing 
warlike, that it is no uncommon thing to 
hear these topics animadverted upon, with 
seeming judgment and zeal, by boys who 
appear to have just escaped from the tram- 
mels of their mammas,, or are aboot te. 
enter a preparatory school. In short, | 
achievements of my Lord Wellingson, and 


a . 


blood ; and, notwithstanding the contest (as 
may be seen by any one who chooses to 
take the trouble of calculating) has cost 
Great Britain alone the lives of upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of her 


| nalive troops, the ferocious and implacable 


advocates of a. ** just and necessary war,’ 
shall again have their fill of human.gore; 
shall yet drink the blood of their fellow- 
men, whom.the fell fend of war has deter- 
mined to immolate at his Moloch shrine, im, 
order to give eclat to his ensanguined and 
dreadful triumphs over hymanity.——Ia 
the last Regisser I sfated, that when I con- 
sidered ‘* the high and hostile tone which 
has been assumed, of late, in the proclamay 
tions of the Generals commanding: the op- 
posing armies, I have little doubt that itis 
only the sword which can put an end to the 
contest,’ I: was not long after writing 
this ere the question wag determined, by 
the following goverument bulletio.;——y 
fee? , 





War, then, they shall-have, and 
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“ Foreign Office, April 2, 1814.—Lord 
Bathurst presents his compliments to the 
Lord Mayor, and thinks it right to acquaint’ 
his Lordship, that dispatches have arrived 
this morning from Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, stating, that the MNegociatiens al 
Chatillon are at an end.” Upon this 
annunciation the Courier remarked : — 
** At length all doubt upon this subject is 
happily removed, apd the event which the 
whole British Empire has so ardently de- 
sired, has been officially confirmed.” 
Some have thought that Ministers, who had 
raised the expectations of the nation to so 
high a pitch, by sending an ambassador to 
Chatillon, will find it somewhat difficult 
to extricate themselves from blame, on ac- 
count of the rupture of the negociations. 
But if, as the Courier tells us (and whocan 
doubt the fact), the whole British Empire 
ardently desired this occurrence; fervently 
anticipated the happy hour when it would 
be announced; it would be the height of 
absurdity to suppose, that this same ardent- 
minded people were capable of finding fault 
with a measure, which they calculated, be- 
forehand, would bring them so much happi- 
mess. It would be ridiculous to believe, 
however gloomy the prospect of perpetual 
war, and however horrid its attendants, 
that men, who derived such comfort from 
it; who felicitated themselves on the enjoy- 
ments which this state of things had in re- 
serve for them; would for one single mo- 
ment, even though reflection might impel 
them to it, raise their voice against those 
who had obtained for them the desire of 
their hearts, No,no, we wanted war; the 
whole British empire panted for it ; and it 
is right they should have it to their souls’ 
content. Let us have no more grumblings, 
then, about the miseries of war ; let not the 
man who fancies himself a friend to huma- 
pity, because he succours the starving ma- 
nulacturer, reduced to want by the casual- 
ties of war, again presume to lift up his 
voice or employ his pen in behalf of this 
class of uvfortunates.. Do they not form a 
part of the population of the ** whole Bri- 
tish empire,’ who have ‘* ardently desired” 
@ continuance of the war? Why, then, 
should they dare to solicit petuniary assist- 
ance, when their losses have arisen from 
circumstances which they so heartily ap- 
prove of, and when their restoration to in- 
dependence is prevented by an évent which 
they so fervently wished for? Neither let 
us hear any more of the cant of those who 
lameut the shedding of human blood, al- 
Ways consequent on a state of warfare; for 


al 








are they not also among the number of the 
** whole British empire’? whohave so ** ar. 
dently desired’’ a rupture, which must in. 
evilably lead to the slaughter of thousands 
more of our trovps? Let us, then, I say, 
silence these would-be philanthropists upon 
their own ground—** You (let us tell them) 
have wished ; you have ardently desired a 
perpetuation of the war; your wishes have 
been complied with; here are we ready to 
carry it on for ever ; only give us money to 
support it; and, as long as you continue to 
do that, you may depend on it we shall 
never cry hold, never that we have enough ; 
we shall persist in the war, till we have 
conquered all your enemies, real or sup- 
posed, or we shall, with you, perish in 
the attempt.”” What can be more consola- 
tory than this? What would the friends 
of war wish for more? They have only to 
part with a little of their superfluous money, 
with mere dross, to make sure of the incal- 
culable advantages which must follow the 
prosecution of the war. No matter though 


fore the termination of the contest. They 
will have the satisfaction at least, if they 
fail, of having made the attempt; and, we 
all know, that ‘* he who risks nothing can 
gain nothing.”’ But, as I may: afler- 
wards have occasion to inquire into the 
causes of the rupture of the negociations, 
and may probably, though one of the mem- 
bers of the British empire, not be so hearty 
in my approval of the late proceedings at 
Chatillon, as the Courier supposes all the 
people of England to be, I think it proper, 
in this stage of the business, to lay before 
the reader all the statements connected with 
it which have been put forth, either in an 
official or demi-official form, that, when 
we come to consider the matter closely, we 
may be prepared to judge, with some de- 
gree of acenracy, as to the merits of the 
pretensions of the contending parties. 
This is the more desirable, that the subject 
is likely, from its magnitude, to occasion @ 
more interesting discussion in parliament 
than any thing which has eccupied the at- 
tention of the House for many years. ! 
have already inserted the official bulletm, 
announcing the rupture of the negociation® : 
The Courier, which, we are told, 's 
the organ of Ministers, in two days after 
(4th April) published the following :—— 
‘ Next to the welcome intelligence of the 
negociations with Bonaparte having broken 
off, is the fact of their having broken off in 
consequence of .the outrageous erlravagencé 
of his démdhds; -Not that the Allies 
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ay apology for the rupture of the negocia- 
‘ius; the only apology, perhaps, they 
need, is for having opened them. But it is 
of great and beneficial importance to shew 
hat this man’s ambition is unconquerable ; 
‘iat it yields not to circumstances and 
weuts; that his heart is alien to all peace 
and moderation; that he will submit to no 
roaditions that shall so far curtail his power 
so prevent him from again disturbing the 
repose, the security, and the prosperity of 
the world. As his obstinacy produced that 
ciange in his fortune which dispossessed 
himof all his foreign conquests, and brought | 
his antagonists to the gates of Paris, let us | 
hope that it will lead at length to his utter | 
overthrow and ruin. The following, we | 
ue assured, is the substance of his demands: | 
—|. He demanded Italy, insisting that 
Eugene Beanharnois should be King, a no- 
wination that would have made him as 
much master of that country as he has been | 
whilst Eugene has been acting as his Vice-_ 
wy. In this demand of Italy, Venice was | 
ucluded; so that he was more exorbitant | 
in his terms than he was when the treaty of 
luneville was concluded, by which Venice 
was ceded to Austria.—2, He demanded | 
the Lineof the Rhine. The Netherlands, | 
therefore, to remain annexed to France, | 
ind he to continue master of Antwerp and | 
the Scheldt.—3. He did not demand that 

Holland should be restored to him; but he | 
cd demand what. would have made the in- | 
cependence of that country merely nowinal | 
~he demanded Nimeguen, and part of the | 
line of the Waal.—4, Besides the de- | 
munds we have just stated, he demanded 
hOVvisions or indemnities for different | 
embers of his family who would be 
“spossessed of territories or titles. Thus 
“4 indemnity for Joseph Bonaparte for 


i 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ndemnity for Jerome Bonaparte, for the | 
- of his Kingdom of Westphalia; for 
; iPovean Louis, Grand Duke of Berg and 
ts lor Eugene Beauharnois, for the | 
F, it of his claim to the Grand Duchy of 
All ort, upon the demise of Charles 
“ en? Archbishop and Grand Duke of 
= cig The nature of these indemni- 
minted provisions we are as yet unac- 
Was with,—— Such, we are assured, 
: Pi substance of his demand,or projet, 

te enipotentiaries of the Allies had in 
ered ee ee of the Negociation, de- 
"a t €ir projet, which, we -under- 
imis a to reduce France to her ancient 
impor including, besides, a cession pro 
"¢, of some fortresses now in the pos- 


i loss of his Kingdom of Spain; an! g 
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session of France. How much time was 
occupied in the discussion of this projet, 
we know not; but at length Bonaparte was 
required to deliver a categorical answer to 
it by a certain day, the Oth or (2th of 
March. When the time fixed had expired, 
he delivered his projet, containing the de- 
mands we have mentioned. And, what is 
perfectly new in the history of diplomatic 
transactions, where parties proceed upon 
the desire of agreement and accommodation, 
Bonaparte did not require any answer, or 
offer to consider and mutually concede dis+ 
puted points, but at once ordered his Mi- 
nister back to his presence.” Next day 
(the 5th) the following addenda appeared 
in the same paper:- *¢ We have every 
reason to believe that the Documents, when 
they are published, will prove the correct- 
ness of the sketch we gave yesterday of the 
demands made by Bonaparte. In one point 
however we were rather under the mark. 
Bonaparte did not consent to abandon all 
hold upon Germany; for he demanded for 
the son of Louis Napoleon the Duchy of 
Berg, including in it Dusseldorff, Duytz, 
opposite Cologne, and other important 
points.”’ It is not my intention, at pre- 
sent, to make any remarks upon what is 
here given as the substance of the French 
Emperor’s demands, because this might 
be regarded as prejudging a question which 
was not yet fairly before the public, as will 
be seen from what was said respecting it 
in both houses of parliament, the report of 











' which I have taken from the Courier of the 


5th instant. In the House of Lords the 
following proceedings took place. ——"‘ The 
Earl of Liverpool.—Before he moved, as 
he meant to do, that the house should now 
adjourn, he had to state to their Lordships, 
that he was commanded by the Prince Re- 
ent to inform them, that the-Negociations, 
which had been lately carried on for the 


conclusion of peace with France, were now 


at anend. While his Majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants deeply regretted that failure of 
their efforts for peace which had led to this 
communication, it must at least be satis- 
factory to all to know, that both in the 


| principle on which that negociation was 


roken off, and in the particular circum- 
stances and causes which immediately pro- 
duced the rupture, there was the most cam- 

lele agreement and concurrence amongst 
the whole of the Allies. Their Lordships 
and the couutry, would expect full informa- 
tion on this subject, and he had to state, in 
regard to that point, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Allies to publish a decigration, 
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interim, that. they might proceed to the 


setting forth the whole of the circumstances 
and causes which led to the rupture of the 
negociation. It would be the duty of his 
Majesty's servants to lay that declaration, 
together with such other information as 
might be necessary, before their Lordships, 
and this would be done with every possible 
expedition. In the mean time, it would 
be premature to enter further into the sub- 
ject, and he therefore now moved, that the 
house do adjourn, —— Earl Grey.—It was 
with the deepest regret that he heard the 
Statement of the noble Earl, that the ne- 

ociations for peace were now at an end. 

t was undoubtedly a consolation, in the 
midst of that regret, to hear it stated, that 
both in the principle upon which they were 
broken off, and in the particular circum- 
stances and causes which produced that ter- 
mination, there was the most complete 
agreement and concurrence among the 
whole of the allied powers. To that con- 
Solation, when the proper information 
should be laid before the house, he trusted 
would be added the further satisfaction to 
know, that not only had this complete 
agreement and concurrence existed among 
the allied powers on the grounds which led 
to the rupture, but that these grounds were 
such as would prove, that the termination 
was owing to the ambition and injustice of 
the enemy, and that on our side and that 
of our Allies, there was nothing but justice 
and moderation.——-The Noble Earl fur- 
ther stated, that it was the intention of the 
Allies to publish a declaration on the sub- 
ject, and that this deciaration, together 
with such further information as might be 
necessary, would be as soon as possible laid 
before their Lordships for their examination 
and discussion. He wished to know from 
the Noble Earl whether it was likely that 
this declaration and information could be 
jaid before the House before they adjourned 
for the Easter holidays, so that they might 
be ready to proceed to the discussion imme- 
diately after Parliament should meet at the 
termination of the recess.——The Earl of 
Liver pool.—He had no objection whatever 
to give the Noble Earl the information 
which he desired. It certainly was not 
expected that Ministers would be in a situ- 
ation to lay these documents before their 
Lordships before the adjournment for the 
Easter holidays. But in a day or two after 
the meeting of Parliament, subsequent to 
the adjourument, it was expected they 
might be able to lay the documents on their 
Lordships’ table. To avoid delay, the pa- 
pers would, if possible, be printed in the 





discussion with all the dispatch consiste, 
with a due examination of the subject, an, 
the convenience of their Lordships, —— 
Earl Grey.—The statement of the Nob! 
Earl on this point was perfectly satisfactory, 
but he trusted that the discussion of the 
subject would not be pressed forward with 
any undue degree of haste. Though there 
ought to be no wmecessary delay in coming 
to that discussion, the matter ought not to 
be burried on before sufficient time had 
been given fur due consideration.—— 7, 
Earl of Liverpool.—There would be no 
attempt to hurry on the discussion. Mi. 
nisters were only desirous of consulting their 
Lordships’ convenience on that head, though 
it was desirable certainly that there should 
be no unnecessary delay.’’——Here ended 
the discussion in the House of Lords. In 
the House of Commons, the following 
passed respecting the same business :—— 
** The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I| am 
authorised by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, to inform the House, that the Ne- 
gociations lately opened at Chatillon have 
terminated in a rupture, and that a further 
communication on that subject will speedily 
be made te Parliament. I am happy tobe 
able to state, that the mode and spirit ia 
which these discussions have been conduct- 
ed and carried on to the point of their termi- 
nation, have met with the entire concurrence 
and approbation of all our Allies, /General 
cries of hear, hear!) That they are about 
to submit a Declaration to Europe, and to 
the world, in which they will explain the 
principles by which they have been guicled, 
and justify themselves of all blame in the 
failure of this pacific attempt. Sea’, 
hear!) As soon as this Declaration is 
sued, and shall reach this country, it is 
Royal Highness’s intention, that it be !aid, 
together with all papers and documents '¢ 
lative to the late conferences, before t's 
House. (Hear, hear!) 1 cannot, with 
propriety, say any thing more upon the 
subject at present, and shall therefore mov 
the Order of the Day. Mr. Ponsonby 
wished to ask, in the first place, whether 
all the papers which were necessary (0 ¢ 
able the House to form a correet judgme™! 
on the segociation would be laid before 
them? and, secondly, at what time 
communication would be made?—— 

Chancellor of the Ercheguer said, that ™ 





communication would be made of any tif) 


the disclosure of which would be detrime™ 
tal to the country ; but that every dispos’ 
tion existed on the part of his Maes!’ 
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covernment to afford the fullest informa- 
jon to the House, It was impossible to 
certain exactly at what time the Declara- 
ion would arrive in this country, but, if 

sible, it would be laid before Partia- 
ment, with the other papers, shortly after 
the recess. Full time would then be given 
10 the House for the consideration of the 
pers, as there was ne disposition on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government to press 
prematurely for a determination on the 
subject. ——Mr. Ponsonby declared him- 
cif perfectly satisfied with the explanation 
of Mr. Vansittart. ——Adjournment. 
Mr. Ponsonby wished to ask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer what was his intention 
with respect to the duration of the next ad- 
jourament which he should propose ? That 
honourable gentleman had before stated his 
belief, that it would be of the usual length, 
which would delay the meeting of Parlia- 
went for a whole fortnight. It appeared 
that neither the house nor the country could 
«pect any information from their own 
Government, but should be obliged to wait 
until it should please the Allies to issue 
their Declaration, and transmit it to this 





country, when it would be laid with the 


other papers before the house. The ho- 
nourable gentleman had once said, that the 
duration of the adjournment might be short- 
ened as circumstances might render it ne- 
cessary; but it was evident, that if we were 
to wait the Declaration of the Allies, the 
length of time might be increased at their 
pleasure. This would be an awkward si- 
uation both for Parliament and the nation, 
It would be the wisest plan not to extend 
the adjournment to its usual length, but to 
shorten it so as to suit the impatience of the 
imess——The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not able to state the exact time at 
which the Declaration would appear, At 
the same time every one must feel that the 
Allies wished to lay this explanation of 
tir conduct, their motives, and their 
views, as soon as possible, before the 
World, conscious of the favourable and 
porerful impression which it could not fail 
produce. It was therefore reasonable to 
‘uppose, that it would be made public a 
Nery short time after the rupture of the ne- 
lations, and that no great delay could 
cur in its reaching Government. Until 
that document arrived, there would be 
litle use in the re-assembling of Parlia- 
Rent, whilst, if a sufficient time was al- 
bwed to elapse, the House might have the 
f the 


benefit 0 resence and personal illus- 
"ions of the British Plenipotentiary who 
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represented England at the Congress. If 
after the recess, however, circumstances 
should have arisen to delay the publication 
of the Declaration of the Allies, then it 
might become a duty on the part of Go- 
verument to enter into some more extensive 
explanations. Mr. Ponsonby thought it 
quite unusual! to make our own proceedings 
dependent on those of the Allies. He did 
not recollect any precedent to justify such 
conduct. The Honourable Gentleman 
seemed to censider that we were not at 
liberty to produce information, or make 
anv declaration without receiving a commu- 
nication from the coalesced Powers, al- 
though he added, that if they long and 
seriously delayed that communication, some 
explanation might he given by Govern- 
nient. It was a novelty in our political 
history to find that such a declaration was 
made, not by us, but in consequence of the 
proceedings of other Powers. It was in- 
decorous, not to use a stronger term, both 
for Parliament and for the country to re- 
main in such a case, dependant on other 
nations. He thought, at all events, that 
the adjournment need not be for so long 2 
time as seemed to be intended, he 
Chancellor af the Exchequer had been mis- 
understood, He had not meant to say that 
the communications which Government in- 
tended to make, should depend on the 
Allies; but that a Declaration being ex- 
pected from the Jatter, it was more proper 
to wait till it had been received, than to 
produce the rest of the papers, or any part 
of them, without such an important doen- 
ment. Thie said Declaration, besides, wag 
that of al] the powers conceried jn the war 
and the negociations, aud was therefore ag 
much an act of our Government’ as of our 
Allies. ——Mr, Ponsonby did not think ke 
had misynderstood the Hon. Gentleman. 
He considered him to have stated, that the 
Allies were about to issug a Decjaratipn, 
explanatory of their views and their prin- 
ciples, and that not until it should haye 
reached Government, should any commu- 
nication be made to Parliament respecting 
the late negociations. This certainly jus. 
tified the assertion which he had made, 
that the communications to be made to the 
House depended on the pleasure of our 
Allies. However, if the Hon. Gentleman 
was Willing to give a ropes explanation, 
a 


‘jn case of prolon de Ys he should not 
ersist in his objection,""—— While we 
it 


Pook forward with anxiety to the meeting 
‘of Parliament, when the documents, which 














ideale the cause of the rupture, are 
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to be made public, and when we are to be 
favoured with a sight of the new Declara- 
tion of the Allies, which, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wdmits, may be delayed 
ini its publication by circumstances which 
may still arise; while, I say, we antici- 

ate the information which we are then to 
be put in possession of, I have thought it 
proper to republish here, the famous De- 
claration of the Allies, which they issded 
at Frankfort on the Ist of December last ; 
a declaration which the Courier afterwards. 
treated as a forgery, but which, it has 
since been proved, was genuine, and is 
now rendered the more interesting and im- 
portant, that it must have formed the topic 
of much discussion during the late negocia- 
tious, and have been frequently appealed 
to, particularly by the Emperor of France, 
as forming the basis of a treaty of peace. 
It will enable us also to judge, by compa- 
rison with the new Declaration, how far 
the Allies have adhered to their former 
professions, and whether their views as to 
the recognition of Napoleon’s claim to the 
crown of France, and the independence of 
the French Empire, have since altered, 
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and what are the causes which may have | 
given birth to this, if any alteration has, 
really taken place. The following is a| 
copy ef the Frankfort Declaration :—— | 
** The French Government has ordered | 
a new levy of $00,000 conscripts. 
motives of the Senatus Consulium to that 


effect contain an appeal to the Allied , 


Powers. They, therefore, find themselves | 


called upon to promulgate anew, in the face | 


of the world, the views which guide them 
in the present war; the principles which 
form the basis of their conduct, their 
wishes, and their determinations. —~ The 
Allied Powers do not make war upon 
France, but against that preponderance, 
haughtily aunounced,—against that pre- 
ponderance which, to the misfortune of Eu- 
rope, and of France, the Emperor Napo- 
leon has too long exercised beyond the li- 
mits of his empire. ———Victory has con- 
ducted the Allied Armies to the banks of 
the Rhine. the brst use which their [m- 
perial and Royal Majesties have wade of 
victory, has been to offer peace fo Ais Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French, An atti-. 
tude strengthened by the accession of all 
the Sovereigns and Princes of Germany, 
has had no influence on the cenditions of 
that peace. These conditions are founded 

: bendence of the French empire, 
| pendence of the other 


‘ Ma 
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The | 











are just in their object, generous and liber.) 
in their application, giving security to qj) 
honourable to each.—tThe Allied Sove. 
reigns desire that. France may be greai 
powerful, and happy ; because the Freyc) 
power, in a state of greatness and strengt), 
is one of the foundations of the social eqj. 
fice of Europe. They wish that France 
may be happy,—that French commerce 
may revive,—that the arts, those blessings 
of peace, may again flotirish; because q 
great people can only be tranquil in propor. 
tion as it is happy. The Powers confirm 
to the French empire an extent of territory 
which France under her Kings never knew; 
because a valiant nation does not fall from 
its rank, by having in its turn experienced 
reverses in an obstinate aod sanguinary con- 
test, in which it has fought with its accus- 
tomed bravery. ——But the Allied Powers 
also wish to be free, tranquil, and happy, 
themselves. They desire a state of peace 
which, by a wise partition of strength, by 
a just equilibrium, may henceforward pre- 
serve their people from the numberless ci- 
lamities which have overwhelmed Europe 
for the last twenty years. The Allied 
Powers will not lay down their arms, until 
they have attained this great and beneficial 
result, this noble object of their efforts. 
They will not lay down their arms, until 
the political state of Europe be re-establish- 
ed anew,—until immovable principles have 
resumed their rights over vain pretel- 
sions,—until the sanctity of treaties shal 
have at last secured a real peace to fu 


rope.” 


ENTRANCE OF THE ALLIES INTO Paris. 
This is an event which must afford 
real cause of joy and satisfaction to every 
one who values the rights and independence 
of nations; who wishes the speedy terml 
nation of a contest, which has for so long 
period desolated the fairest portion of Eu- 
rope, and inflicted misery incalculable upo" 
the human race. It is an event which I au 
as serious in congratulating the nation upo, 
as any of the conductors of our daily pre 
can possibly be. But I am somewhat ¢ 
opinion, that our exultation arises from ver) 
different views of thesubject, and that we 2 
ticipate a very opposite result from the sa" 
premises. Their ground of joy is, that 
occupation of Paris by the Allies will & 
tinguish ; has, in fact, already extinguishe 
the power of Bonaparte; euabled the "™ 
vaders of Fraiice to set limits and bounds © 
that vast empire; and put it! in their option 
force upon the Freach people their ‘ 20ci*™ 
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srinciples and their ancient sovereign.” 
Now my cause of rejoicing has nothing to 
dy with the restoration of these ancient: 
rinciples ; nor does it proceed from any 
wish that the inhabitants of France should 
be restrained, or dictated to, as to the form 
oftheir government. —— What I am glad 
of is, that the crisis has at last arrived, 
when this great’ question must be decided, 


Mm Axe THE FRENCH PEOPLE DETERMINED TO 





syppORT THE THRONE OF NAPOLEON ? 
If they have not adopted this resolution; 
if, after the experience of twenty years of 
internal political convulsions, and external 
war, they have at last resolved to put down 
theman who, during the greater part of 
that period, has so highly gratihed their 
passion for military glory, and has availed 
himself of this to establish himself on the 
throne of the Capets. If, I say, the French 
have resolved to get rid of Bonaparte, I do 
not see that any man has a right to find 
fault with them for this. They gave their 
consent to his assumption of the Imperial 
purple. Whatever his enemies may say, it 
is a historical fyct, that of all the sovereigns 
who ever reigyed in France, not one of 
them held the crywn, except Napoleon, by 
the immediate sui\rage or vote of the peo- 
ple.——This same people, who placed him 
on the throne, aad even declared the suc- 
cession hereditary in his family, have a 
right to call upan him to descend from that 
tlevated station, and to compel him to sub- 
mit, ifhe should refuse. But it-yet remains 
(o be seen, whether the people of France 
will act in this manner ;: whether they are 
0 dissatisfied with Napoleon’s goverument 
ato bring about a change; and whether 
that change will lead to the total exclusion 
of his dynasty, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, or of the Republic. If the establishment 
of a free republican government in that 
country, is to be the result of the possession 
of Paris by the Allies, then, indeed, would 
the fall of Bonaparte be a desirable event ; 
then might the friends of freedom rejoice ; 
then might they congratulate themselves, 
once nore, on the opening prospect of liber- 
ty and independence being about to be re- 
stored to man. But if he is to be put 
down, merely for the purpose’of placing 
another tyrant in his place,. and-of submit- 
ling the people to the arbitrary will and 
Caprice of. another. despot, I do not see 
how any benefit isto result to mankind 
from this counter-revolution. . Still, if the 


French people, who, . it mustbe allowed, 
of their. own affairs, | 


are the best judges 
Wish the change, in God’s name let them 
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have it. Letthem, if they will, restore 
the Bourbons, and, with them, the Bastile, 
and all the horrid and oppressive inquisi- 
tions which disgraced the reign of the ane 
cestors of the remaining stock of that now 
unfortunate and degraded family. Neo 
friend of humanity will: pity them if they 
bow to this; no hand will be found 
stretched out to succour them, if they 
should even ‘submit to the chances of being 
again reduced to their former abject and 
deplorable state of political degradation. 
But, if we are to believe the conductors of 
the daily press, the work is already done; 
a counter-revolution has - already been 
brought about; and nothing remains to 
complete the work, but to invite Louis 
to Paris, where he will be crowned amidst 
the shouts and triumphs of a loyal and 
grateful people. The Courier, in the ple- 
nitude of its frenzied-zeal, thus exclaims: 
‘© The march to Paris has at length 
been accomplished—the Capital of France 
has fallen; and Vienna, and Berlin, and 
Moscow, and Madrid, and Lisbon, have 
been avenged. Surely we may now apply 
with grateful piety the expressions which 
the Tyrant used at Dresden, ‘ Is not the 
finger of Providence here?’ How often in 
our impatient indignation at the successful 
career of * This Desolator of Europe,’ have 
we wondered that he should be permitted 
to remain the scourge of men and of na- 
tions? Let us now confess that he has 
been spared till the harvest of his crimes 
and his disgrace was full ripe. The scene 
would have been imperfect, the denouement 
would have been incomplete, had he been 
cut off sooner: something would have been 
wanting to the moral; some finishing touch 
and colouring to the picture. The shame 
and prostration of his character would not 
have been so openly exposed, had not the 
edifice he had raised been crumbled to the 
dust, and had not he, who had profaned 
the capitals of the Caesars and. the Czars, 
beheld his own capital share the same fate.’’ 
Now one would have thought, that, 
instead of the mere occupation of Paris af- 
fording a proof of the folal subversion of 
Bonaparte’s power, the very recollection 
of what followed his possession of Vienna, 
of Berlin, of Moscow, and of Madrid, 
might have led the Courier writer to draw 
a very different conclusion from — this 
event. Napoleon was in Vienna, as a con- 
ueror, more than once; but we do not 

nd that Francis lost his crown on that ac- 
count, or that he was so crippledlin his 
power as to be unable again to make head 
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against his opponent, 


instability of fortune. 
tuation ence, is now his, 
is his, may again be theirs. 


possession of the French capital. 


will satisfy them ; wothing but the resiora- 
tion of the Reurbons will now induce them 
In a proclamation 
issued by Prince Schwartzenberg to the in- 
habitants of Paris, he tells them, that ** the 
attempts to put an end toso many misfor- 
tunes have been useless, because there ex- 
ists in the very power of the government 
which oppresses you, an insurmountable 


to sheath the sword. 


obstacle to peace.” ‘* The allied Sove- 
reigns seek, in good faith, @ salutary au- 


thority in France which may cement the 


union of all nations aud of all governments 
with her; it is ta the city ef Paris that it 
has fallen, under the present cireum- 
stances, to accelerate the peace of the world.” 
Here we have an express avowal, that the 
power of Bonaparte presents an insurmount- 
able obstacle to concluding any treaty with 
him, and, that the Allies had been led, 
in consequence, to seek for another power 


to treat with, which they call ** a salutary 


authority in France.’’ This authority they 


seem to think they have found in the cily of 


Faris, and therefore they appeal to the in- 
habitants. ‘* Parisians (coutinues the pro- 
clamation) you knew the situation of your 
country, tie conduet of Bordeaux, the 
friendly occupation of Lyons, the evils 


brought upon France, and the real dispoe- 


sitions of your fellow citizens. You will 
find in these examples the termination of 
foreign war, and of civi} discord; you can- 
not search it elsewhere.’’ The conduct 
of Bordeaux.—Could there be a more ex- 
plicit call than this upon the people of 
Paris to hoist the standard ia favour of the 
Bourbons? But what vemoves all doubs 
as to. this point, is the bold and unqualified 
avowal, which has been published in our 
ouin Catena. ** Our less (says Sir Charles 





Stewart) has been something considerable; 
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Neither do we find 
that the Emperor of Russia, or the King of 
Prussia, were brought to this low pass when 
Bonaparte entered their capitals. Had they 
been so, they would not now have been 
found exulting over their powerful rival 
in the city of Paris. While they would do 
well, in my opinion, to imitate the medera- 
tion of their former conqueror, his apparent 
humiliation, I think, is calculated to af- 
ford them a very beneficial lesson’ as to the 
What was their si- 
What at present 
These reflec- 
tions, however, do not seem to have once 
accurred to the severeigus who are now in 
Nothing 
but the subversion of Bonaparte’s power 


but we may. have the consoling hope, tha 
the brave men who fell, will accomplish 
the work of the downfall of despotism, aud 
rear the standard of renovated. Europe un. 
der a just equilibrium, .2d the dominion of 
ils degitimale savereigns.’’ ——* Amey 
(says the Courier) to that sweet prayer! 
A British officer has pronounced it; his 
Government has repeated it ; the Allies in. 
vite the people of France to accomplish it ' 
Yes—they have consecrated the ancient 
standard, and what now can strike it 
down ?”’----Very well; we shall see by 
and by how matters will turn; for wha- 
ever the Courier may say, this fact at 
least is certain, that Bonaparte is stil] at 
the head of a powerful army, which, in- 
stead of having been wasted and dispirited 





by defeats, is in full strength, flushed with 
recent victory, and ready, I still think, to 
second his views against the. allied powers, 
Had the possession of Paris followed the 
defeat of Bonaparte in a great battle, it 
might then have afforded a substantial tri- 
umph to his inveterate and personal foes ; 
but this has not been the case. The Allies 
have reached the capital without any serious 
interruption ; a circumstance which carries 
this conviction at least along with it, that 
Napoleon will not leave them Jong in ua- 
disturbed possession. Every circumstance, 
indeed, connected with this unlooked for 
alteration of affairs, renders it exteemely 
probable that the Freach Emperor was not 
altogether unwilling to change the ground 
of action, and to place the Allies in a si- 
tuation where he could operate upon them 
with more effect than he was able to do, 
consistent with the system of tactics upon 
which they had hitherto acted... The Al- 
lies themselves seem to have begn puzzled 
by his movements; for, when he was ad- 
vancing towards the rear of the Austrian 
army, we hind by the following expressions 
in Sir Charles Stewart's dispatches, that 
no one could discover his real intention: 
——‘* Three objecis might be now in his 
view, by the movements rouud.our right; 
to force us back; if this. failed, to operalé 
upon our communieations, and even pr’ 
ceed to ferm a junction swith Marshal Au- 
gereau; or, finally, by maving to his for 
tresses of Melz, &¢. prolong the wat by 


resisting on a new line, while Ae placed 
in the center of France, having taken 

best precautions in his pawer for the de! 

of the capital.” --—Eeven after the combined 
army had been. considerably. in advanct 
towards Paris, Sir Charles appears t@:havé 
had no very consoling prespacts a to Ui 
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result of this movement : ‘* Whatever (says 
he) may be the wllimate result of the ope- 
rations in progress, however brilliant they 
appear, the Sovereigns who are present, 
and the Prince Field Marshal who leads 
their armies, will have the preud and con- 
soling reflection, that by their intrepid 
manceuvres, they have acted right by their 
countries, their people, and the great cause.” 
——Now why speak, why even think of 
ultimate results, when, according to their 
own sentiments of the matter, as echoed by 
the Courier, the possession of Paris has 
given the death blow to all Bonaparte’s 
hopes? Why use desponding language 
when this great and glorious event has 
“ signed the death-warrant of his fame and 
his power?’ One would be apt to sup- 
pose that the Allies were in fact really ap- 
prehensive for their own safety; and that 
the “destroyer of nations’ may actually in- 
ieud, ‘* by moving to his fortresses of 
Metz, Ke, toprolong the war by resisting on 
auew line, while he placed them in the 
center of France,”’ This would indeed be 
striking a blow which they were not pre- 
pared for; this, unfortunately for them, 
would be cutting off all their supplies and 
reinforcements ; and, supposing this same 
‘terrible destroyer’’ were ta succeed in 
collecting an army, amounting te double 
te number of the Allies, aud at the same 
une to bring the army en masse, which has 
heen organizing of late, into action; I con- 
less there would be some smaél grounds at 
cast for alarm, © ! but then, says my 
Lord Burghersh, ** By an intercepted letter 
of Bonaparte’s, dhe objects of his move- 
ments were discovered.”’ Were they so? 
How then came Sir Gharles Stewart to in- 
inate, in a subsegwent dispatch, that 
Napoleon might have three objects in 
view; amd to evince, as he did, a 
otal want of information as to which of 
these ihe enemy meant to adopt. Either the 
Allies had discovered Bonaparte’s plans, or 
they had wot, If they had, hew came 
they to place themselves in a situation, 
Where circumstances rendered it at least 
bessible they might. alterwands regret the 
‘ep they had taken? But if, as Siv 
harles Stewart seems te insinuate, the 
owes Were unacquaimted with the real .ob- 
~~" which N had. in: view, it is 
ret shear they must have been deceived by 
like! : arch enemy; who, having very 
Excl card of the late hoax on the Stock 
ages had resolved to try the effect 


of a similar suse de guerre on his unwar 
Appouenis, aon ie 
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But whatever vicw may be 
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taken of this, the reader cannot have forgot 
the many tricks which have been played off 
by the belligerents upon each other during 
the contest. We have the recent, and 
highly applauded example, of a Spanish 
commander, who obtained possession of two 
fortresses by counterfeiting the cypher of 
the enemy. What is worthy of praise in 
our Allies, cannot surely be censured in 
Bonaparte, supposing he has resorted to a 
similar stratagem. After all, it does ‘not 
appear to whom this letter, which contain-' 
ed. such important information, was ad- 
dressed. Some of our hireling prints say 
that it was ** a letter to Bonaparte’s wile.”’ 
But can any one, possessing ordinary 
penetration, believe atale so absurd as this? 
Is not silence one of the leading features 
of Napoleon’s character? and are we to 
suppose that a man, who is known te ma- 
ture all his projects in the closet, and never 
to have discovered these even to his most 
favourite generals, would sit down on this, 
or on any other occasion, to gratily his va~ 
nity (for it could be nothing else) by dis- 





closing these important secrecs to the Em-~ 


press? We must adopt a new view of 
huwan nature, and of human intellect, 
before we can bring ourselves to admit an 
idea so ridiculous. Napoleon knew well, as 
his army was situated, that there was a chance 
at least of his letter being intercepted; he 
could easily give directions that the bearer 
should. allow himself to be taken. To 
judge of him, therefore, as we have always 
judged of great militarycharacters, and par- 
ticularly of his own acting hitherto, we 
must suppose that he dispatched the letter 
in question, for the purpose of falling inte 
the hands of the Allies, im order to mislead 
them .as to his ulterior. views.. A very 
short period, perhaps a very few days, 
will determine how far I am correct in my 
supposition, While I write this, it. does 
appear to me, notwithstanding what has 
happened, that those favourable chances, 
which the Allies seem to have calculated 
upon, of ultimate and full success, have 
no real existence. Connecting the above 
circumstances, particularly the uncertain 
and desponding language of Sir Charles 
Stewart, with other facts, which will 
occur to the reader, . it does seem, that 
the French people, whatever they may 
do in future, have not yet declared — 
Bonaparte. , Had any symptoms of this 
kind appeated, even the Parisian 
mob, we should. have hedrd of eg fere 
fore this: The gazelle; may, our 
lying journals, arc silent respecting an ac- 
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currence, which, if it had happened, would. 


have formed the most prominent and con- 
stantly recurring theme of their disgusting 
strictures. Until, therefore, I see the PEO- 
PLE of France declare against their Emperor, 
J] never can persuade myself that 200,000 
men. or even four times that number, 
will be able to shake the stability of his 
throne. 


Since writing the above, I have been 
favoured, by a friend, with the following 
very pertinent and sensible remarks, on 
the subject of 

BoNaPARTE AND THE ALLIES.—-~—In 
war the greatest events arise sometimes out 
of the slightest causes—The interception of 
a letter, or any thing equally trifling, may 
decide the fate of a capital. Yet, had Bo- 
naparie, two years ago, marched to Pe- 
tersburgh, instead of going to Moscow, 
Alexander would not at this moment have 
been in Paris. Had Bonaparte, instead of 
making kings, converied the many coun- 
tries he overran into republics, they would 
have secured him from royal ingratitude ; 
they would have furnished him with troops 
to fight his battles, instead of suddenly 
starting up against him as foes and in- 
vaders. but the Allies are now in Paris, 
and the grand question is, what is to be 
the result ?——The mask is now com- 
pletely thrown off; the man who, but the 
other day, lor the first time in this metro- 
polis, was officially styled the Emperor oF 
THE Frencu: the man with whom, under 
that title, long ago, by other nations, so- 
lemn treaties have been entered into: that 
man is now to be hunted down as a mad 
dog, and the Bourbons are to be set up in 
his stead.. Even his father-in-law, and 
one of his quondum officers who owes him 
every thing, now join in the exterminating 
chase. Such are the ties of affection and 
gratitude among some crowned heads. For 
this purpose the Allies are in Paris, and 
we understand that Louis the XVII Ith has 
actually been sent for! So far then are the 
Allies successlul, But Bonaparte is not 
yet killed: he is not yet taken: he is still 
at large, enjoying the affections of the peo- 
ple for whom he has done.so much; and 
he is at the head of a large and powerful 
army. with others at. his disposal, and 
having in his possession a chain of fortified 
and well garrisoned towns,. which forbid 
exit to the invaders now in France, —— 
No such Jarge body as. the allied army is 
repored to. be, cau long remain stationary, 
om cooped up in a town: they must shortly 





bestir themselves, and thiuk"of going home 
again; when, having to encounter Bong. 
parte’s well disciplined,. well formed, and 
healthy armies of his different numerous 
garrisons, however they themselves may 
be loaded with plunder ; with what is term. 
ed the soldier’s legitimate harvest; ye 
encumbered with this plunder, and en- 
feebled by want and sickness, it is possible 
that, though they have made their way to 
the capital of France, they, on their re. 
turn, may have sorrowfully to exclaim 
with the caged starling, mentioned by 
Sterne, 
“I can’t get out.” 


A wide-spreading torrent may devastate 
the neighbouring country; but the land ii 
overflows, absorbs, in its turn, the wide- 
spreading element; the only remaining 
traces being stench and mud. Bonaparte’s 
position is critical.—Not less so is the po- 
sition of Alexander. Bonaparte is in his 
own country, and surrounded with friends. 
—Alexander is far from home, bewildered 
perhaps by flattery and foreign gold; in the 
country of an enemy from whom retaliation is 
every hour to be expected 2? Should a levy 
en masse take place, not merely the Allies, 
but. our brave Wellington and his army 
would stand a chance of extermination. 
While thus stating our ideas on the 
possible results, let us not be misunder- 
stood as casting the slightest censure on the 
cause in which the Allied powers are ¢n- 
gaged. Thecontest is the more meritorious, 
that it is carried on by crowned heads, 
who, contrary to what has taken place in 
former times, are now combating, 10! 
for, but in fact, against themselves. They 
are, according to their own repeated de- 
clarations, fighting not for the paltry put- 
pose of destroying an Emperor, to set up 4 
King in his stead; but for the noblest of al 
purposes ;—for that for which every ™ 
ought to arm—namely, for the purpost ° 
restoring liberty to groaning Europe.—— 
Often have they given us their royal word, 
that_they are fighting for the liberties of 
Europe, and against despotism: !'ss 
therefore, implies that if they conquers 
their intention is to render all Europe tet: 
—to abolish despotism in every shape; 
in every country ; and to restore univer 
sally, to the long oppressed inhabitants ° 
Europe, those rights to which they have * 
undoubted ‘claim.——The Autocrat hi 
Russia will then restore freedom to 
vassals. ——The King of Prussia wil! the 


| abolish all Tyrannical- proceedings i - 


dominions, if any existy ———The Empert 
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of Austria will not wink at assassinations, 
nor suflerany victims to be entombed in dun- 
geous; and the petty powers will no longer 
sell their subjects like Bullocks !—while, 
in England, we shall have only to put an 
extinguisher upon corruption, and a spunge 
upon the National debt. Others may, 
perhaps, with a malign eye, view this 
Royal Alliance in an unfavourable light, 
and wnaliciously suggest, that they intend 
monopolizing that for which they have been 
lighting—the Liberties of Europe. But 
many circumstances prevent us from being 
of this sentiment. Among others, the fre- 
quent appeals to the people made by the 
Allies, in our opinion, serve t@ show the 
cousciousness of crowned heads that nothing 
can be done without the people :—that the 
people are not ouly respectable, but also 
formidable: and that, with the people, 
resides the foundation of all power. 
The Allies are in Paris:—the white-flag 
may be unfurled, and the white cockade 
may be worn by a small number of indivi- 
duals ——But the Allies have not yet 
safely got out of France:—the Bourbons 
are not yet peaceably seated on the throne : 
—Bonaparte is not yet exterminated :— 
neither is the French nation yet prostrate. — 
The fate of war is various :—the conqueror 
of to day may be the captive of to mor- 
row. 














BoNAPARTE AND THE Boursons. 

Mr. Editor,—Having observed in your 
invaluable Register of the 12th of March, 
an article entitled ** Magnanimity of Bona- 
parte,” in which there is an extract from 
Anne Plumptre’s narrative of a three years’ 
residence in France; I beg leave to direct 
your attention to the following remarks of 
the same able writer on the Character of 
the French Emperor, which at this even- 
tual moment, when the restoration of the 
Bourbons is so much spoken of, may be 
deemed acceptable to your numerous read- 
ers. Speaking of the accusation of morose- 
ness of temper, which the enemies of Na- 
poleon have brought against him, Miss P. 
observes :——** But even supposing Bo- 
naparte’s manners ever so violent and un- 
Conciliating, he has a hold upon the public 
opinion of another kind, so forcible, that, 
While supported by that, it is difficult to 
Conceive it in the power of any thing else 
toshake him. Military glory is, and ever 
has been, the idol of the French nation ; 
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and Louis the Fourteenth, are those, who 
were the most adored by their subjects. 
The misfortunes of the late king may have 
excited compassion in many a bosom, but 
not a note of admiration is ever uttered 
when he is mentioned. He is called /e pau- 
vre Louts seize, le malheureux Louis seize, 
while the names of the others are never 
mentioned but with enthusiasm, as Fran- 
gois le grand, Henri le grand, Louis le 
grand, If such their fondness then for 
military glory, with what sensations must 
they not behold the emperor Napoleon !— 
Is it possible that he should not be the ob- 
ject of their admiration ?—I have more 
than once observed, that if in the midst 
of repining and discontent with the revolu- 
tion, and the present government, the days 
of Arcole, of Lodi, or of Marengo, have 
been mentioned, a glow of enthusiasm in 
an instant animated every countenance, and 
seemed to inspire every bosom; all other 
feelings were immediately absorbed in 
the idea that it was by the victor at Are 
cole, at Lodi, and at Marengo, the nation 
was governed, and the two following lines 
from one of their most celebrated tragic 
poets, were immediately applied to him: 


Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heurenx ;— 
Qui sert bien son pays, n’a pas besoin d’ayeux. 
CORN BILLE. 


A lucky warrior was the first of kings;— 
Who serves the state, no matter whence he springs, 


Will the days of Ulm, of Austerlitz, of 
Jena, of Friedland, of Aspern, and of 
Wagram, have contributed to lessen this 
enthusiasm ? If among those who were 
the most forward in expressing general dis- 
satisfaction and discontent with Bonaparte’s 
government, inquiries were made into the 
reasons of their discontent, it appeared that 
these were not very easily explained. Was 
he addicted to gallantry? No.—To the 
pleasures of the table? No.—Was hea 
gambler? No.—Did he squander away 
the money of the country in gratifying idle 
fancies of his own? No.—Had not all iis 
expenses some great public object in view ? 
Yes.— Had he not resiored the nation, ha- 
rassed by faction, to unanimity aud tranquil- 
lity! Yes.—Had he not extinguished the 
dreaded flames of civil war? Yes.—HHad 
he not restored the emigrants to their coun- 
try? Yes.—Had he not restored their re- 
ligion to all? Yes.—Wevre uot religious 
vpinions free and unshackled? Yes.—Did 
he neglect the duties of his station? did he 
leave to others the business which he ought 








aud the greatest mili hei 
bids gr lest military heroes among their 


the First, Henry the Fourth, | 


to attend to himself? Oh! parbleu non! 
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He was always at business, he would 
hardly allow himself time to eat or sleep ; 
nay, he would scarcely even allow those 
about him a moment’s respite from their 
labour. His private secretary was 5 2 so 
hard to work that he was obliged one day to 
remonstrate against it, and beg that a second 
secretary might be employed, to take some 
of the burden off his hands; but Bonaparte, 
instead of yielding to his remonstrance, 
answered, that he certainly should not take 
a second, that he only regretted the being 
obliged to have one; he wished nothing sa 
a as that it were possible to do all the 
business himself, . 
‘¢ Let Bonaparte restore us our lawful 
‘* king,””’ say some, ‘* and we will then 
és couiess that he is a truly great man.” 
These are of those zealous royalists, ‘* who, 
‘© seated comfortably by the fire-side, with 
‘their feet upon the fender, declaim in 
‘© very severe terms upon the dastardly be- 
“haviour of their countrymen towards 
‘© their monarch ;, and who, it might there- 
‘* fore be supposed, had done prodigious 
*¢ things for him themselves ; but who had 
&€ in fact deserted him on the first approach 
&¢ of danger, and left him to scuffle through 
«+ his difficulties as well as he could; the 
“* consequence of which was, that he could 
‘ not scuffle through them atall: yet now 
‘¢ chey are very zealous for the restoration of 
‘¢ his heir.”” But would Bonaparte do a real 
service to the French nation in restoring to 
them their lawful king? This certainly 
may be madea question. What sort of a ser- 
vice did Monk render to England in restoring 
the two sons of Charles the First? A very 
sorry one indeed ;—one which eccasioned 
the necessity of a second revolution only | 
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herents of the Bourbon cause, if they should 
ever again obtain the ascendancy, is suff. 
ciently demonstrated in the outrages com. 
mitted by the Sabreurs at Marseilles. They 
plainly showed that they had no objection 
to license and anarchy, when they were 
themselves at the head of it; they only ob. 
jected to it when they became its victims, 
To restore the family of Bourbon to the 
throne would now be only to sacrifice one 
faction to another; whereas the way to 
promote the general peace and prosperity 
of the country is to keep a vigilant eye over 
them all. But there is yet another ques- 
tion to be asked, Is it in Bonaparte’s power 
to restore this lawful king ?—would the 
nation at laége jpermit his restoration ?—[ 
am firmly of cpinion, not. However at- 
tached these zealous champions of the royal 
cause may be to the ancient dynasty of their 
kings, it is by no means clear that the sen- 
timent of the nation, taken in the aggregate, 
corresponds with theirs. Bonaparte might 
overthrow his own power in attempting to 
restore Louis the Eighteenth ; but it is far 
from certain that he weuld seat him on the 
throne: the nation, which has delegated to 
him the task of governing it, would scarcely 
_ choose that he should delegate that task to 
another, without their opinions being con- 
sulted upon the subject; but, if he propos: 

ed to quit his station, would reserve to 
themselves the right of deciding who should 

fill it. Such an immense mass of in- 

terest against the return of the Bourbon 

family has been created by twenty years of 
revolution, that even if Bonaparte were as 

great a tyrant as he is represented, and his 

tyranny should become ever so insupports 

able to the nation, though they might make 














twenty-eight years after. And is there a 
better prospect in the restoration of the | 
Bourbon princes ?—have any of them ever | 
evinced the talents requisite for guiding the | 
helm of a great nation ?—are they so ex- 
alted by their virtues above the rest of 
mankind, that they hence derive a just 
claim to command and rule over them ?~ 
or is it to be expected that in returning to 
power they would bury all their animosities 
in oblivion, and not execute what they 
would call retributive justice upon the au- 
thors of their sufferings? Nothing, that 
has hitherto appeared in any part of their 
conduct, gives reason to answer these ques- 
sone in the mit gare What then would 
be the prospect ef the country in seeing | 
them restored, but to become a =o 


. 


him descend from his present emineact, 
they would not invite a Bourbon to be his 
successor. In the time of the League, 4 


| priest of that party once, when he was te 


preach took for his text the passage im the 
sixty-ninth psalm, which in our transl2- 
tion runs, ** Lord, deliver us out of the 
‘6 mire!” which he translated, Seigneu’s 
debourbonnez. nous '—In. such a prayer ! 
believe ninety-nine out of every hundred, oF 
perhaps nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand, among the French, w d 
now join. ** Let Bonaparte restore m¢ 
all that I have lost,” say others, * and I 
will then acknowledge him truly the friend 
and benefactor of the country,” Thisis.m- 
dest; it is identifyin the publie good ith 
their own individual ease.—One. trifling 
objection, however, stands. in, th : 











fresh scenes. of carnage and desolation ? 
The conde to be expected from the ad- 
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are indisputably of the faction of the im- 
patient, require,—that the thing is impos- 
sible. Supposing Bonaparte ever so well 
disposed to comply with their wishes, yet 
where is all that they have lost to be found ? 
—But have they forgotten that many of 
them were once strangers in foreign lands, 
wanderers on the face of the earth; and 
that they have now a home_and a country, 
with the means of subsistence, though not 
of living in their ancient luxury? ‘To at- 
tempt the restoration of all their possessions, 
would be to plunge the country into worse 
calamities than those from which it has 
recently been rescued; to relume in its 
bosom the flames of civil war. Instead then 
of murmuring and repining at peity incon- 
veniences, which they find personally, and 
attributing them to the present goverument, 
they should reflect, that a very great length 
of time is necessary to correct the number- 
less abuses to which such a period of 
anarchy has given rise ; and consider that 
the work of destruction is the operation of 
a moment, while that of regeneration is of 
necessity extremely slow. The one is the 
impulse of a hasty movement executed 
without reflection, under the guidance of a 
heated imagination; while every thing re- 
lating to the other, must be poised in an 


exact scale, weighing deliberately the ad- | 


vantages and disadvantages which may re- 
sult from any measure proposed, without 
suffering passion or prejudice to ‘give the 
least prepondevance either to the “one side 
or the other; and recollecting always that 
the general good is the main object to be 
kept in view, not the particular convenience 
of this or that individual,”’—1 am yours, 
ke, ARISTIDES. 
Edinburgh, 4th April, 1814. 
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Oxrorpd UNIVERSITY. 

Two letters having already appeared in 
the Register, on the abuse of the Procura- 
torial power in the University of Oxford, 
the subject, which certainly is of great im- 
portauce to the inhabitants of that cele- 
brated place, appears to have excited a 
considerable degree’ of interest, and to have 

ivet ris€ to a discussion which, it is to. be 
d, will lead to a radical reform of the 
abuses which are said to belong to the pro- 
curatorial office. In giving publicity, how- 
ever, to these letters, it is not my intention 
to pledge myself for the accuracy of the 
statements which contain. The wri- 
ters are unknown to me; but, as érulh will 
probably be elicited between them, and the 
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result be ‘beneficial to the inhabitants of 
Oxford, the liberal and philanthropic 
mind, it is hoped, will not be dispased to 
object to the publication of this correspond- 
ence, merely because it is of a local nature. 
The two letters formerly given, were con- 
fined to one side of the question, The fol- 
lowing, which I have since received, is in- 
tended as an answer to the one that appear- 
ed in the Register of 26th February,—It 
has already been published in an Oxford 
payer, together with the subjoined reply, 
from the able pen of the writer of the first 
letter : 
Mr. Eviror,—lI will not intrude u 

so large a portion of your valuable columng 
as has been occupied by the writer of a Jet- 
ter from this place, which I have read in 
your paper. I have only to observe, that 
it is udlerly false that the Proctors of the 
University exercise or possess any right 
whatever of being judges in their own 
causes; and I need not say that this is the 
main hinge upon which all your Corres- 
pondent’s subsequent observations turn. Ie 
is equally false that the statute cited by your 
Correspondent conveys the power of a ge- 
neral search-warrant; inasmuch as the 
pore of entering the houses of the inha- 

itauts is given to those, Officers of the 
University, solely and expressly for the ne- 
cessary purpose of ascertaining whether any 
of their own body are therein; and cannot 
therefore, authorize them to proceed in the 
manner in which they would be entitled to 
act under the authority of a search-warrant. 
It is absolutely false that any. prosti- 
tutes have been apprehended ‘‘ for merely 
appearing in the streets, though walking 
orderly and quietly in the day-time;” they 
are at no time put into confinement without 
suitable warning, nor without the most ear- 
nest endeavours to reclaim them frow their 
vicious mode of lile; and it is especially 
false, ** that am instance is well known to 
have occurred in Oxford, of an unfortunate 
prisoner being driven into a state of insa- 
nity, from which she never recovered,” 
The discipline and authority of the 
University, which are of vital importance 
to the imerests of the State at large, cannot 
be impaired by the sophistical argumenta- 
aa ot your Correspondent; but it is per- 
haps due to a cause, however strong, -to 








shield it from wilful misrepresentation of 


facts.. OF such misrepresentations I have 
selected only some of the most glating spe- 
cimens; but I may safely assert, that there 
is scarcély a sentence im your Correspon- 
dent’s letter, which does not contain some- 
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thing of the same nature. 
Editor, your obedient servant, 
APSEUDES. 
Oxford, 11th March, 1814. 


I am, Mr. 


Mr. Eptror,—From the style and man- 
ner of the above letter from Oxford, I have 
great reason to suppose it to be the produc- 
tion of one of the very persons, whose 
conduct I exposed in my ‘* Observations on 
the Statutes,’’ &c.—The anger of Apseupes 
gives me much pleasure and satisfaction. 1 
am gratified in seeing that my animadver- 
sions have taken effect. ‘* Let the gall’d 
jade wince,” But now for matter of 
fact. The following short statement will, 
I think, sufficiently shew what claim this 
writer has to his assumed name of ApsEuDES. 
——If Arseuves will take the trouble of 
consulting the University Statutes, he will 
find, notwithstanding his assertion to the 
contrary, that the Proctors have the right 
of sitting as judges in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, without any restriction, ‘* whenever 
they may think fit to attend,” along with 
the Vice-Chancellor, or his Deputy or As- 
sessor. The words of the Statute are 
these: ** Cui [Curie] presit Commissarius 
sive Vice-Cancellarius Universitatis, ejusve 
Deputatus; assidentibus sibi duobus (cum 
ipsis videbitur) qui pro tempore fuerint, 
Universitatis Procuratoribus.”” Tir. xxi. 
§ 2.—This, however, is not ‘the main 
hinge upon which all my subsequent obser- 
vations turn ;’’ for I stated, that it is a 
court ** in which there is no jury ;’’ a court, 
in which ** the process is tedious,”’ and in 
which ‘* the expenses are so great as to 
operate to the total exclusion of the poorer 
clients.”’ If Arseupes, while the Sta- 
tute Book is in his hand, will turn to Tir. 
xv. f4. he will find that the University- 
officers have the power of searching houses 
both by day and night; a power equivalent 
in effect to that of a general search-warrant, 
I will, however, take this opportunity of 
pointing out an important difference in one 
respect, which seems to have escaped the 
sagacity of Arscupks; it is, that their 

wer does not extend to the forcing or 

reaking open of doors; though I heard 
an instance, a few years ago, in which this 
power was illegally exercised by them.* 


aps ue-¥ 


om et eS ye an 





* The officers of the University have not the 
ha of forcing doors, or breaking into a house, 
refused admittance, in any case whatever, If 
refuse them admittance, he is liable 


to a Penalty of Honey foe peep for the first of- 
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The words of the Statute are these: —<« 1, 
subsidium Vice-Cancellarii et Procuraty. 
rum, potestas sit Prafectis Edium Dom: 
Oppidanorum intrandi; ut explorent ay 
aliqui e suis illic versentur de die vel de 
nocte,”’ If Arstupes from his ow, 
knowledge is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the fact, he will find, by making the 
necessary inquiries, that within the las 
twelvemonth (though, I believe, not be. 
fore) prostitutes have been apprehended by 
the Proctors, and committed to prison by 
the Vice-Chancellor, for * merely appear- 
ing in the streets, though walking orderly 
and quietly, in the day-time.” Indeed the 
fact speaks for itself; for before this illegal 
severity tuok place, women of this descrip. 
tion were frequently seen walking in the 
streets .i the day-time, but now very rare- 
ly ;+ and, I am ready to allow, that if this 
alteration could have been brought about by 
legal means, exercised with proper temper 
and discretion, it would have been desir- 
able. But the Proctors have not any 
power in the streets, in the day-time, over 
any but matriculated persons. The time 
of watch-and-ward does not commence til! 
nine o'clock at night, and it ends at five in 
the morning, and it is only during that time 
that the Proctors have any power in the 
streets over those who are not matriculated; 
for all jurisdiction over them in the day- 
time belongs exclusively to the Mayor. ! 
must here add, that if any endeavours have 
been used to reclaim prostitutes from their 
vicious mode of life, they are solely owiug 
to individual exertion, and not to the officers 
of the University in their corporate and 
magisterial capacity. ——If ApseupEs will 
condescend to ask almost any inhabitant of 
Oxford concerning an unfortunate female- 
prisoner ‘* being driven into a state of iu- 
sanity, from which she never recovered,” 
he will learn that her name was Susan 
Gray. She was a prostitute, and was sen: 
tenced to imprisonment, at the Quartel- 
Sessions, for being concerned in a riot. 
The circumstance happened nearly twenty 
years ago, and, at the time, made a great 
impression on the public mind. I have 
reason to think, from information with 





deprived uf all intercourse or commerce with 

rivileged persons ; and if committed by a ptiv 
eged man, he is to be deprived of his privilese- 
See Stat. Tit. xv. §4.—How these penalties af 
to be enforced, we are not informed. 

+ Their walking used to be checked, in som¢ 
degree, by akind of compromise or agreemett, 
that if they did not appear in the streets, iD the 
day-time, they woul molested by th? 


not be 
Proctors at night in their houses. 
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which I have been favoured, since I ad- 
dressed my ‘* Observations” to you, that 
she was not committed by the Proctors. 
At any rate, she affords a melancholy in- 
stance of the effects of imprisonment (how- 
‘ever deserving of punishment she might 
have been) on the constitution of females of 
© that description; which was all I wished 
+ to prove, and is all that was asserted. 
So much for Apseubes, the detecter of fal- 
‘lacies! If he will point out any other as- 
sertions, which he conceives to be false, 
for he says, of the misrepresentations he 
» has ‘* selected ouly some of the most glar- 
"ing specimens ;”’ and by so doing give me 
-an opportunity of noticing them, he will 
» make some amends for the coarse language 
into which his zeal has betrayed him, and, 
at the same time, confer a considerable ob- 
ligation on, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Oxford, March 26,1814. Y.Z. 








Another Correspondent has transmitted 
the following :— 
| Mr. Evitror,—The great power of the 
Proctors, and the frequent abuse of that 
power having become, in. consequence of | 
the letter which appeared in your Register | 
'of Feb. 26, the chief topic of conversation 
in Oxford, I send you the following case, 
Which can be supported by the testimony 
‘of many respectable persons, and request 
you to lay it befere the public. In the 
summer of 1800, a few students of this 
University, met several successive even- 








ings, at about eight o'clock, towards the | 
upper part of the High-street; and violent- , 
ly assaulted those inhabitants of the city | 
who happened to be passing. On the 
third evening of their continuing the out- 
rage, the Proctors came, and sent the stu- 
dents to their colleges. On that even- 
ing, Mr. Bayliss, of the parish of St. Mar- 
‘in, in this city, was quietly standing at his 
own door, in Queen-street, at some little 
Cistance from the scene of riot. Mr. Al- 
cerman Yates came up to him, and inquired 
What was the cause of so many persons 
“ting assembled. They were soon after- 
Wards joined by Mr. Thomas Ensworth, 
Sen. of the Corn-Market; when the Proc- 
ors, with their attendants, came ‘up to 
them, and desired Mr. Ensworth to go 
nome. He said, he was standing on his 
+o ground, that he had purchased the 
reedom of the city, and that he should go 
me when he thought proper. One of 
Fa octors next accosted Bayliss, who was 
eeble inoffensive man, and upwards of | 


‘eaty years of age, while ing at his | 


a 


























own door, with words to the following ef- 
fect : ** Unless you go inte your house 
immediately we will take you to gaol.’’ 
He replied, that **he had done no harm, 
and that he did not like to be driven like a 
dog into his kennel :’’ on which, without 
further parley, they instantly ordered him 
into the custody of their assistants, and he 
was taken to the county gaol, where lie was 
confined tivo nights and a day, without 
being confronted by his accusers, in the 
vagrant-cell, a cold, damp, detached build- 
ing; a place very improper for a man of 
his habits and situation in life, and still 
more so for one of his age and infirmities. 
The consequence of his being confined 
in that cold cell was, a severe fit of illness, 
which lasted several weeks; a violent cold 
settled in his limbs, and occasioned a lame- 
ness from which he never recovered; his 
mind, too, suffered so considerably from 
the thoughts of having been confined in a 
common prison, the receptacle of rogues 
and vagabonds, that he never appeared to 
have regained that happiness and serenity, 
which he had previously been accustomed 
to enjoy. This unfortunate man was a 
fishmonger. He had kept a shop for many 
years in the High-street; but when this 
affair happened he lived in Queen-street. 
An action at common law was cem- 
menced against the Rev. William Wood, 
one of the Proctors; but the acting officers 
of the University pleaded their privilege, 
obtained cognizance, and moved the cause 
into the Vice-Chancellor’s court. His 
friends, being aware, that in a court in 
which there is no jury, and in which the 
defendant, being Proctor, had a right to 
sit as one of the judges, he could have but 
little chance of redress, very prudently ad- 
vised him to drop the prosecution, The 
widow of Mr. Bayliss is still living, and 
resides in the parish of St. Clement. She 
can speak to the truth of all the material 
parts of the above case, and is willing to 
answer apy inquiries. 

Yours, &c. 

Oxford, April 4, 1814. 
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Tue Emperor NapoLeon AND HIS ARMY. 
I shall not be induced to give up the 
title which I have chosen for this article, 
until I find that Bonaparte has not.an army 
to command, even although the soverei 

power should be assumed at Paris by $ 
XVIIIth; because I do firmly believe, 





‘that the French people are warmly allathed 
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to Napoleon, not only from interested-me- 
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tives, but also from inclination ; and viewing the 
matter in this light, I would be committing an 
outrage on my own feelings, were I to suppose 
that this people would give the preference toa 
man, whose namie a great portion of them, per- 
hap», vever heard pronounced, and whom a 
still greater portion never saw. In the last Re- 
gister, we left Napoleon at Arcis-sur-Aube, on 
the morning of the 20th ult. The head-quar- 
ters of the Allies were, on the 18th, at Bar-sur- 
Aube. The Moniteuwr of the 29th contuins the 
following short bulletin. “ On the 26th inst. his 
Majesty the Emperor beat, at St. Dizier, General 

ingerode ; took 2,000 prisoners, cannon, 


— Occurrences of the War, [480 


They begau their advanced march on the 94, 
and yet, though Napoleon eould not be ignoray 
of the junetion of Blucher and Schwartzenber, 
‘and of the combined army having taken the 4 
rect road to Paris, we do not see that he troy. 
bled himself about this movement ; but, on ti 
contrary; after the affair of, St. Dizier on the 
26th, we still find him getting further from the 
capital, ‘* Bonaparte (says Sir Charles Stewart), 
in his present undertaking, seems to lrave pushed 
his object so far, by the passage of the Aube, 
with his whole army, near Vitry; as to have left 
himself completely open,” Is it credible ; cay it 
be believed for a single moment, that Napoleou, 





and many baggage waggons. ‘This corps has been 
pursued far.” In dispatches received from Sir | 
Charles Stewart, of the same date, the above 
affair is noticed in the following manner :—* Win- 
zingerode’s rear towards St, Dizier seems to have 
been assailed on the evening of the 26th. and 
morning of the 27thby a very preponderatingforce 
of the enemy, especially as to infautry. de- 
tailsof the affair are not arrived ; bntit appears the 
General was obliged to retreat in the direction of 
Bar-le-Duc.” Since this advantage obtained by 
Napoleon at St. Dizier, nothing certain has trans- 
pired as to his subsequent movements; bat all 
Europe have, by this time, heard of the advance 
of the combined allied army to the gates of Pa- 
ris, and the proposed capitulation of that city 
thongh it yet remains to be seen whether actual 
sion was really given. The fact, aceord- 
ances, cannot be well dis- 
ial accounts had reached go- 
veromeut, when the ister went to press, of 
the entrance of any of the allied troops into 
Paris. Bot where, it is naturally asked, was 
Bonaparte ; what object was he pursuing; what 


D> pong matter engaged his attention, that he 
net make the ainallest effort te prevent the 
grand armiy reaching his capital? These are 
questions to which, it must be confessed; no 
pesitive answer can be given till later accounts 
reach us. Meanwhile, if we may judge from the 
known and cautious policy of Napoleun, and 
ftom the frequency with which he has out-ma- 
neuvred his » it cannot be sn d, 
as some pret that he allowed himself to be 
outgeneraled, but that the object he proposed, 
by moking so great a sacrifice, was still greater, 
and would be attended with consequences more 
decisive than ary of those ephemeral ad 
which he lately obtained over the Allies. Their 
t ebject was to obtain possession of Paris; 
they appeared disposed to sacrifice every 
thing to this but a pitched battle. ‘Tired by the 
redatory warfare which this occasioned, 


mg to present 
puted: still ne o 


while he was pushing his object so far ; while he 
was carrying his whole army across the Aube, 
and Jaying the read to Paris completely open, 
he was all the while deceived as to the move- 
ments of the Allies? Impossible. He nn:t 
have known all ; he could not fail to be acquaint. 
ed with their proceedings. ‘The fair presinnption 
then is, that Napoleon purposely left the way 
open ; inteuding, in future, to carry on his ope. 
rations against the Allies, upon a scale which 
wonld bring the contest to a more speedy terni. 
nation. ‘The first official. mtelligence fron 
France, will probably enable us to judge low far 
thesé speculations are correct. Meanwiie, 


there is not any lack of rumours; the most pre- 
minent of which is, that the Allies had made 
pny of peace to the Senate, who ar 


te have returned for answer, “ thi 
these could only be received by the Emperor.’ 
Whether frue or false, the report has produced 
a considerable depression on the funds. 
Occurrences or THE WAR.——The batt 
of Belleville, on the heights of Paris, which, its 
said, led to the surrender of that city, may 
regarded as one of the most remarkable occur 
rences of the war. The Allies, in their progres 
to the French encountered several sms! 
divisions of Napoleon's army, who, notwithstan 
ing the disparity of their numbers, did not sbridl 
from the contest. A remarkable instance of tis 
gallantry is described in our Gazetle. A Cotp', 
consisting of nearly 5,006 conscripts, though 
“ completely surrounded by the cavalry of bot 
armies, refused te surrender, still kept marching 
on and firing, and did not lay down thew a. 
It is added, that the whole of this corps, excep! 
20 men, were either killed or severely wounded, 
Joseph Bonaparte, having drawn out the 
tional Guards from Paris, afier forming 4 J 
tion with the corps of Mortier and Marmont, aise 
refused to surrender, though his whole army as 
sisted of only 38,000 men, while the 7) 
amounted to néarly 200,000! The ne oh 
battle could not be tong doubtful. The 
were driven from the heights, by the vast § 
riority of the columns which attacked them; uk 
they do not appear to have beer pean 
routed, as they retired, im consequence of x10 
cessation of hostilities, and earvied with 
about 100 pieces of cannon, . dated 
By cess from Lord W > tt 
Samatan, 2, it appears that Marsha! 
had retired with his army to Tontouse. 
nec? 
the 
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